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Another painter called Ara. Now Ara, I knew his work when 
I was there thrity-five years and I must have met him and 
seen him but I've met him in the art gallery, the Jehangir 
Art Gallery there. He almost wept. He called me the Hin- 
du way of saying "Salis Sham!" They have the "H." He 
said, "Sham! Sham!" He embraced me and was almost in 
tears; it was so touching and he's sort of curator of 
painting. He looks after them on a street that used to be 
called Rampant Row where I had my exhibition, where Car- 
tier Bresson had his exhibition and I could hardly recog- 
nize the place. I knew it was just one lousy room and it 
was still there. The other rooms are stored with paint- 
ings. I wanted a photograph of him. I thought he had a 
studio but I think things are not too good with him. So I 
thought now what do I do? He's got a wonderful face, I've 
got to photograph him. Let's fudge it! I'm good at fudg- 
ing and so there were two little porches, little verandahs 
where you could step out. The light was beautiful there. 
So I said, "You've got your paintings here?" He said, 
"Yes." I said, "Bring two out!" So this is his either 
foster daughter or adopted daughter (7?) paint her and this 
is something, a large painting that he did. Another print 
this would be a little darker to balance it out. The 
painter, Ara! I got him seated here. A good thing I work 


with 35 mm on my Leica and I got this. 
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I was very successful with the portraits. I seldom fall 
on my face with a portrait. I do sometimes. Not that 


often. 


Another old friend whom I photographed in '48, Ramish 
Tapa, is the son of a one time major-general. He was in 
Bombay for years but after his father died and all that he 
inherited a magnificent house in Delhi. He's, I think, an 
economist and he runs a magazine helped by his beautiful 
wife who, thirty-five years later, is still beautiful and 
hardly shows much age. It happens with some women and 
men. So here, he's always concerned. A very worried man 
he seemed to be as you can tell here. The way his hands 


are. Nice, nice man. 


And here's the portrait you saw reproduced, Adi Masman, 
the playwright, editor and Indian sculptress. Parsee! 
He's Parsee. She is Parsee. Sabavala is Parsee and this 
doll is Parsee too, she's a photographer. She did the 
"Crackerjack" interview with a tape recorder and then 
berated the editors for not giving me more space and more 
photographs. She has a certain North American aggressive- 
ness about her, you know, she doesn't mince words and she 
goes sailing in. Lovely looking girl. She's the one I 
told you about, you know, going to the States and might do 
something, has been doing something for the "National Geo- 


graphic" without any commitment on their part. They give 
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her a hundred rolls or something. I think I mentioned 
I've written her a long letter. Her name is Sooni. Sooni 


Tarapowala. 


And here is Ragoo Ry, the photographer. A very good look- 


ing man! Quite a ladies' man I hear. 


And here's... I told him, "You're just like your father, 


you're such a gentleman." Such a lovely soft spoken man. 


Who's that? 


This is the actor, Shashi Kapur, the son of Pretty Raj 


Kapur. 


Now we are in with Yushi Tushi Mori, the Japanese print 
maker. He used to do kimono designs before he went into 
print making and old gentleman. I got him through my 
friend, Father Gaston Petit, from Three Rivers, who has 
been in Japan for over twenty years. He's a Dominican 
father but I've never seen him in a soutain in my life. 
Every time I see him he's either got a sports shirt on or 


he's got a kimono on, very casually dressed. 


When I saw that book by the photographer, Ragoo Ry, the 


writer of that book is Kushwan Singh, and if you had 
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turned on your t.v. during the crisis after the assassina- 
tion of Madame Gandhi, two of my friends were on, that is 
Ramish Tapa you just saw, the worried looking gentleman 
and the other is Kushwan Singh. They're related through 
marriage. One's daughter is married to the other's son. 
Of course he's very intelligent. He asked me if I'd ever 
met P.K. Page, the poet. I said, "Yes." I'd photographed 
her. He said what a charming, charming young girl she 
was. This goes back so many years when he was with the 


Indian High Commissioner. 


What does he do? 


He's a writer. You can see the books here. Insects of 


the World. There are also various things and I think his 


son and daughter-in-law got together and did a book on 
tigers or something like that too. Either it's his son or 
his daughter, I couldn't figure out which. So this is 
Kushwan Singh and he did this book on Delhi. That's why I 
suddenly said to a good friend of mine, an old, old 
friends of mine, a woman who was coeditor of a magazine or 
assistant editor in '47, '48 and now is grandmother. I'd 
seen her with twins in '55 and those twins now have their 
own families. And she was of help. She's sort of retired 
but she can't keep away from those Cottage Industries to 


which she was attached. It's a big, big firm they call 
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something Cottage Industries, maybe Government Cottage 
Industries? Anyway, for years she was there and there was 
a young man there and I said, "How do I get to Ragoo Ry?" 
So this young man immediately said, "I will lead you to 
him immediately." So we walked to the centre of Delhi, 
there, Connaught Circle, and went into a magazine like 
"Time" and "MacLean's" called "India Today" and he's the 
full editor. I had to wait an hour and a half but I 
thought it worthwhile waiting. When I met him, he was so 
courteous, so nice. Went up next day and photographed 
him. He got them to process the film and some of them are 
under exposed but a few of them are just right. I forgot 
my meter so I used the little Olympus (?) to meter through 
that. And here's Mr. Maziki (7?) done with the Olympus. 


Look at the excellent lens! Look at the sharpness! 


And here's the same. I thought that they had cropped 
there, you know, this is the full negative. If anybody 
scraps my work I'm the one to do it! I don't want anybody 


else to play around. 


And this young man is an entrepreneur of rock music, him- 
self at one time a rock musician. He's related to the 
family by marriage. He is cousin to my niece. This is on 
the mother's side, you know. He's related on my mother's 


side. His name is Rahinton Desai but he's known to the 
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young, you know, as Ronnie. A nice, nice boy. His poor 
father was in the military. He just couldn't understand 
his two sons: one is in the states and he died with no 
clue to them. The mother, who's a nice, nice lady is 
slowly getting reconciled to the strangeness of her two 
sons. He and I got along well. I've a good, shall I say 
rapport, with young people, I can understand a lot more 
than...And I remember once arguing with his mother and two 
or three other ladies at a lunch, and he only attended the 
lunch because he knew I was coming, otherwise he couldn't 
be bothered. And I was talking away about it and I could 
see the grin on his face getting wider and wider. I said, 
"You ladies may not understand what I'm saying but you see 
this young man sitting right there, he knows what I'm 


talking about." And he nodded. It was just beautiful. 


Ah! This is another Parsee. Shallocks Chowder(?), the 
artist. I photographed him first when he was 35 years 
old. He's now 70 and he's, you know, got some problem 
with his leg and very quiet, very fine looking man. His 
wife is one of three sisters who danced Hindu dancing 
though she's not a Hindu. They're all Parsees. And he's 


gone into this kind of thing which I didn't much care for. 


This is Hong Kong now. This is Lin Fon Ming. Lin Fon 


Ming taught my youngest brother and taught Rita Chinese 
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painting. Then when I was there in '73 there were some 
rumours about him having died, you know, the Cultural Rev- 
olution, he got caught in that and, you know, he suffered 
a lot of indignities. He surfaced in Hong Kong. He's 
very much alive and he's in his eighties and his sort of 
foster daughter, because her parents are (?), she has been 
his pupil since she was very young. She's still a young 
woman. Her parents are in China. She's in Hong Kong so 
she's like his foster daughter. So I photographed him, I 


photographed her, I photographed the two of them togeth- 


er. In his eighties! We were walking, we went out for 
Chinese food there and she said, "Look at him! Look at 
him! Look how he walks, fast and vigorous and we are 
lagging behind." Young, young, nice young woman. And the 


my brother invited us all and invited him and his protégé 
up for supper one night. They were so glad to see each 
other. There was such a reunion after so many years! I 
was there and took some flash colour photographs for the 
occasion. He's a fine painter. I'll show you paintings 


by him I have in my bedroom if you can bear the mess. 


Was this trip to India a sort of a pilgrimage for you? 


Not so much a pilgrimage as a kind of, you know, seeing 


this country again which I hadn't seen since '56. Last 


time I saw it was for five days in '56. That was just one 
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city, Bombay. Every time we went back to Bombay from, 
say, Shanghai or after that from Hong Kong, when I went 
with Rita and Tony, and Tony was only two years old then, 
to Kashmir and all that. Every time we went back it was 
like, look at this great country isn't it marvellous? 
And, of course, it is, if you can use a cliché, a photog- 
rapher's paradise. They two young people here, a couple, 
who showed work at the Saidye Bronfman, I don't know if 
you saw it, it was a work on India. He lived in India for 
about seven years and he became almost Indian in his ways 
and he speaks Hindi and his wife, her name is Marilyn and 
his name is Kevin. They're good friends of Michael Flo- 
vin. We talked and later on we have a mutual friend in 
Henrietta Schwartz who runs the Singer Picture Frame. So 
I saw them as their guest for supper. They have done some 
very nice work in India and they would like to go back. 
I'm not so sure after my shock with Bombay that I would be 
in a hurry to go back to Bombay. I might like to go back 
somewhere else to places I've not seen before but Bombay 
did really shock me. It had really become so dilapidated 
and overcrowded. A million and a quarter people now they 


say they're eight million. 


When I came back I saw my friend Vic Rombart who teaches 
at the School of Architecture at McGill and I said to him, 


"What's the matter with you? Why didn't you warn me of 
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what I was walking into?" So he started to smile. I 
said, "Imagine a place no larger than Montreal, you know, 
an island just like Montreal." He said, "No larger than 
Montreal? It only stretches from St.Denis Street to St. 
Anne de Bellevue." He makes these maps and drawings and 
he put one across the other. He said, "I can show you if 
you want to see. I'm not talking about Greater Bombay, 
I'm talking about Bombay proper." So there you are. I'm 
in no hurry to go back to Bombay unless somebody pays me 
to go there and do some work, that's alright but not on my 


Own. 


So rather than a pilgrimage I decided that I wanted to go 
there because this is the country in which both my parents 
were born. Their early years were spent there though my 
father in his middle twenties or something was sent out to 
Hong Kong. Then he married his cousin, my mother, when 
his position got better. He was only an assistant when he 
went there and then he became a manager. He was a manager 
in Hong Kong, a manager in Shanghai, a manager in Osaka 
where two of my brothers were born. Back to Shanghai and 
then both of them ended their days in Hong Kong. They 
both died in Hong Kong, they didn't go back. What did 
they have to go back to? Their shock would have been just 
like my shock. So rather than a pilgrimage it was a kind 


of thing that I felt I wanted to go back to see India 
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again. God knows when I will ever go back again and since 
the people of this country were kind enough to fund me 
through the Canada Council I took advantage of that and I 
must say in many ways it was very rewarding as you can 
see. As I said it's an underying fear rather than a pre- 
dominating fear, that I can be there but photograph noth- 
ing worthwhile that nothing will suddenly be there, you 
know, for me to photograph but there was. I was not 
afraid as far as portraits are concerned because that's in 
my control. Portraits: you are there and the subject is 


there. 


